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"HIS SUCCESS,
commencing with Vanity Fair, culminated with his Lectures on the English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, which were attended by all the court and fashion of London. The prices were extravagant, the lecturer's adulation of birth and position was extravagant, the success was extravagant. No one succeeds better than Mr. Thackeray in cutting his coat according to his cloth. Here he flattered the aristocracy; but when he crossed the Atlantic George Washington became the idol of his worship, the Four Georges the object of his bitterest attacks. These last-named lectures have been dead failures in England, though as literary compositions they are most excellent. Our own opinion is that his success is on the wane. His writings were never understood or appreciated, even by the middle classes; the aristocracy have been alienated by his American onslaught on their body; and the educated and refined are not sufficiently numerous to constitute an audience. Moreover, there is a want of heart in all he writes, which is not to be balanced by the most brilliant sarcasm and the most perfect knowledge of the workings of the human heart/'
Not unnaturally, Thackeray was very indignant and angry. He hated "personal" journalism. Read what, in a Roundabout Paper (On Screens in Dining-rooms], he wrote about a New York reporter who had published a curiously inaccurate account of a dinner given by Mr. Smith to the contributors of the Cornhill Magasine.
"Attack our books, Mr. Correspondent, and welcome. They are fair subjects for just censure or praise. But Mr. Nameless behind the    ...    screen   uninvited, peering at the company and the meals, catching up scraps of the jokes, and noting down the guests'